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St. Jerome’s Vulgate 


By WituiaM J. McGarry, S. J. 
President, Boston College 

The man who labored for more than thirty years of his 
life at Bethlehem on the Latin Vulgate Bible was the 
trilingual Doctor of the Church, St. Jerome (342-420). 
He rendered the Old Testament directly from the 
Hebrew and he revised the then existing versions of 
the New. Until the monk of Bethlehem finished his task, 
the Chureh had a Latin Bible which was a translation 
of a translation, the Greek Septuagint. Its New Testa- 
ment was, indeed, from Greek copies, but, as Jerome 
said, some of the Western versions were poorly made or 
made from poor codices,—not surprising, for St. Augus- 
tine remarked that any local scholar with a smattering 
of Greek made a version for eager churches. Jerome’s 
Vulgate was to replace these divergent versions. Hence 
his recourse to the original in the Old and his use of 
the oldest and best codices in revising the New Testa- 
ment. 

The man’s equipment for the task was an extraordi- 
nary acquaintance with Latin literature. Latin was his 
native tongue, to be sure; but few Church Fathers had 
his opportunities. At Rome he was trained under the 
best masters, Donatus among them. His knowledge of 
the classics surpassed that of other Christian Fathers, 
and his style approaches the vigor of Tacitus, though 
without the succinetness of that writer. Again, from 
long years in the Levant Jerome read and spoke Greek. 
He was familiar with the Greek philosophers, but less 
so with the literary parts of classical Greek. Finally, he 
studied Hebrew with Jews for years and constantly con- 
sulted them while translating the Bible. But singular 
and thorough as was this knowledge of the sacred 
tongue, we may recall that neither he nor his instructors 
knew Hebrew as systematically and scientifically as it is 
known now. 

This mastery of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin — climac- 
tically —is but the mechanical equipment brought to 
the task of translating. It made Jerome capable of rep- 
resenting in a language of the flavor of Latin the very 
different flavor, tone, spirit, and ethos of Hebrew. 
Hebrew is very racy of the soil; it has wondrously suc- 
cinct abbreviations of long ideas; it is brusk rather than 
flowing; its poetry is nearer Francis Thompson than 
Tennyson; its prose is paratactie and to us filled with 
monotonous ‘‘ands.’’ A good rendition of it into Latin 
is obviously difficult enough. But aceuracy and elegance 
are attainable, and those who know both languages have 
praised Jerome for the beauty, vigor, and correctness of 
his work. 

This praise does not mean that Jerome is always at his 
best. Work spread over thirty years is not evenly done. 


Again, the Saint was too hurried at times; he did Tobias 
in a day, Judith in a night, and gave three days to Solo- 
mon’s Wisdom. At times his work betrays the bad ad- 
vice of Rabbinic helpers. Occasionally, his passionate 
attachment to the Hebraica veritas makes his Latin unin- 
telligible!; often the Old Latin version was ringing in 
his ears; finally, this indefatigable man was sometimes 
weary. 

These causes make for incidental blemishes which are 
not always noticeable. Nor is it always discernible that 
Jerome was hampered in two ways of more critical im- 
port. The first to be mentioned was due to his personal 
decision. When he was something more than twelve 
years at rendering or revising Biblical texts, he wrote 
in 397 to his friend Pammachius the letter (the 57th) 
‘‘On Translating the Seriptures.’’ In it he lays down 
the rule that translation should be word for word and in 
the same order as the Hebrew, ‘‘for in the words and 
the order there are mysteries.’’? Now in other passages 
Jerome may be quoted against himself (he favors idiom- 
to-idiom rendition) and, certainly, if he is checked by 
his letter to Pammachius, he is found inconsistent. 

The other reason restricting his liberty in translating 
is one of which he speaks vigorously and at times bit- 
terly. It was the conservatism of the West in sticking 
to its revered Old Latin form. The Old Latin Bible, 
made from the LXX, was already two centuries in use 
when Jerome’s work appeared; clergy and laity knew it 
quite well. Memorizing parts of Scripture was part of 
the training for the priestly office, and the laity, hearing 
the Latin Mass in their native tongue, were familiarized 
with the text. Moreover, at the time many believed that 
the Septuagint was inspired; the Latins resisted tamper- 
ing with it or its daughter, their own Bible. 

For these reasons Jerome’s Vulgate caused jolts ;? and 
since, in spite of his impulsive willingness any time and 
always to fight passionately for truth, Jerome did not 
wish to provoke jolts, his hand was stayed in translating 
or revising. This state of affairs affected his work most 
in the Gospels, less in the rest of the New Testament, 
and least in the Old. The Saint speaks of his difficulty 
to Pope Damasus in the covering letter which he sent 
with the revision of the four Gospels:* 

His difficulty, he says hyperbolically, is that he must 
change old men’s speech and drag a white-headed world 
back to children’s rudiments. And how the learned and 
the dolts will heap abuse upon his volume if in reading 
it their saliva must flow differently! They will call him 
sacrilegious falsifier for adding, correcting, or changing. 
Two things, says Jerome, console him—the Pope’s com- 
mand and his own certainty of having good Greek 
codices against the divergent Latin copies. 

To improve a text under such conditions is obviously 
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difficult. Hence Jerome adds that he changed only where 
the sense compelled him. He exhibited greater hardi- 
hood in defending his Old Testament against the Old 
Latin Bible. But here also he found many toes on which 
wittingly and unwittingly he had to trample. In dealing 
with foes to his new version of the Hebrew, Jerome 
fought from a singularly advantageous position. He 
knew Hebrew, and of the Septuagint he said that an 
infinitude of books would not contain its divergencies 
from the original. On the other hand, his opponents 
stolidly revered the Septuagint and their own mirror of 
it. Jerome clamored for the Hebraica veritas, reflected 
presumably in his work. They simply kept his version 
off the publie lecterns, or took it off when it aroused 
resistance. 

A story will illustrate this, as well as the intimate 
way the laity knew the Bible. St. Augustine wrote to 
Bethlehem saying that he was not displacing the Old 
Latin for Jerome’s work. He had a tale which confirmed 
him in his decision. A bishop in a near-by city was 
reading the story of Jonas to his flock in Jerome’s new 
version. Now in chap. iv, 5, when the bishop came to 
the ‘‘ivy,’’ the congregation broke out in riot. They 
expected cucurbita (melon-vine or gourd) and not 
Jerome’s hedera. And worse, they bogged the bishop’s 
confidence in Jerome by consulting some Jews who said 
that kikaion® was not properly ‘‘ivy.’’ St. Augustine 
concludes the letter saying that he is retaining cucurbita 
with all the Old Latin codices against Jerome’s new- 
fangled ‘‘ivy.’’ And poor Jerome ean only admit in 
reply that kikaion is not indeed properly ‘‘ivy’’; it was 
some untranslateable botanical name, a genus virgulti 
in modum pampini. ‘‘I put ‘ivy’ though the plant 
does not grow like ivy — adminiculis calamorum et has- 
tiliwm.’’® 

Gigantic knowledge in the trilingual Doctor, a gigantic 
task, gigantic difficulties, and splendid success — the 
ages have read the story of Jerome and have praised 
him. His translation has beauty, strength, and accuracy. 
It is not done, of course, in Ciceronian Latinity, — as 
who would demand this, since the Latin world of 
Jerome’s time was four centuries away from the Golden 
Age. Neither did it appear in the language of the 
pagan purists of his own time with their pastel panting 
for the dear, dead days of a language still living and 
changing in the mouths of half the world. 

Jerome appreciated the classics, even after he once 
saw himself in fevered vision in Hell for liking them. 
He still read and enjoyed classic Latin after he had fore- 
sworn it once when he was youthfully ablaze with ascet- 
icism. His maturer mind was that it should serve Christ 
like other creatures. But, while no champion of sole- 
cisms or of slovenly expression, he did agree with the 
other leaders of the Christian communities of his day 
that the Christian Bible and the Christian homily should 
be in the language of the people and not in some stilted 
tongue which was now slowly fossilizing in the acad- 
emies.’ St. Augustine, too, preferred reaching Catholic 
minds rather than observing the rules of Donatus. 

Let me cite Jerome on the same point in a passage 
which illustrates his principles as well as his pleasant 
and vigorous epistolary Latin: 
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Scio haec molesta esse lectori; sed de Hebraicis litteris dispu- 
tantem non decet Aristotelis argumenta conquirere, nec ex flumine 
Tulliano eloquentiae ducendus est rivulus, nee aures Quintiliani 
floseulis et scholari declamatione mulcendae. Pedestris et cottidi- 
anae similis et nullam lucubrationem redolens oratio necessaria 
est, quae rem explicet, sensum edisserat, obscura manifestet, non 
quae verborum compositione frondesecat. Sint alii diserti; lauden- 
tur, ut volunt, et inflatis buccis spumantia verba trutinent. Mihi 
sufficit sic loqui, ut intellegar, ut de Scripturis disputans Scriptu- 
rarum imiter simplicitatem. (To Damasus in the 36th letter) 


Notes 


1. These remarks do not apply to the Psaltery in the Office, which 
is Jerome’s revision of a translation of the LXX Psalter. His 
rendition of the Psalms from the Hebrew is not used anywhere 
liturgically; it is found in his works (Vallarsi and Migne). 

2. Mystical sense, that is, anagogical, spiritual, and moral senses, 


3. Example: Priests reading Psalm 94 on Epiphany and in certain 
Introits, Graduals, etc., are sometimes jolted, — the text being 
slightly different from the familiar Vulgate they use. In such 
cases they are reading the Old Latin Version which the Vulgate 
replaced. This jolt —in reverse—is what the fifth century 
suffered from Jerome. 

4. The letter is found conveniently in Nestle’s Latin-Greek New 

Testament. 

. Those who studied at Woodstock will remember the “Kik.” It 
is the shade which, as in Jon. iv, 5, the Lord has grown for his 
apostles to the modern Ninevehs. It was named from the above 
text. The Kikaion is a pavilion overlooking the tawny Patapsco. 

6. The controversiola may be found in Jerome’s Letters (104, 
112, and 116). St. Augustine’s letters to his friend at Beth- 
lehem will be found in Jerome’s works. 

7. OK GAN’ ahevrixds! said the Greek Gregory 
of Christian expression of eternal truths,—‘‘salty and 
apostolic. ’’ 


Bringing the Ancients to Modern Audiences 


By Auuan P. Farre.., S. J. 

Dean, West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana 

In his interesting article in the October issue of THE 
CuassicaL BuLLeTIN, Professor Rand stated: ‘‘Of 
course, we classical teachers may have a chance now and 
then to address a larger audience than our classroom. 
On such oceasions we should not, I believe, present apol- 
ogies or defences for the ancients. They need none. 
They can speak for themselves if we only allow them.” 
Most classical teachers, I take it, will agree with Pro- 
fessor Rand that the ancients need neither apology nor 
defence. They will agree, too, that their first business is 
to teach the classics as well as they can. However, in 
order to relieve themselves of the distasteful task of 
defending what needs no defence and to win continued 
and more generous support for classical ideals, they must 
make the ancients known to audiences outside the class- 
room. The general public, which has not been introduced 
to the ancient classical languages, is disposed to look 
upon them with suspicion as being something esoteric and 
hence undemocratic, or as out of date and hence valueless 
today. No wonder that the publie very often is either 
uninterested in the elassies or actually hostile to them. 
Consequently, while teachers of the classics must un- 
doubtedly make it their chief concern to teach the clas- 
sies as well as they can, they must also make it their 
business to bring the two areas, the classroom and the 
general public, into contact. Convinced that they them- 
selves possess a treasure in the ancient literatures and 
civilizations, they should be interested in bringing this 
conviction home not only to their students but to a wider 
audience as well. A natural and effective way of doing 
this is to give the public a glimpse of their classroom. 
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That precisely was done of old in the schools of the 
Jesuits. Their educational practice from 1548 onward 
was to have the students themselves, under the inspira- 
tion and supervision of their teachers, display, with 
something of a triumphant air, the good things they had 
found in the Latin and Greek authors. On the several 
occasions during the year, when parents, friends, and 
even the general public gathered in the college audi- 
torium to witness such a display, there was no thought 
of apologies or defences for the ancients; the purpose 
was to present the classical languages and authors as 
alive and real. The programs were varied. 

There were declamations of dramatic episodes from 
the Aeneid or the Iliad, recitations from the Odes of 
Horace and the speeches of Cicero and Demosthenes, 
expositions of the texts of classical authors, original 
speeches in Latin and Greek, readings of original Latin 
verse in the meters of the ancients, and the performance 
of Latin dramas. Not infrequently a printed program 
announced these public exhibitions. One at the College 
of La Fléche in France, dated July 11, 1760, heralded 
the event as follows: 


Deo Optrmo Maximo 
In SoLeMNisus AFFIXORUM LuDIS 
Setectr HuMANISTAE 
Varios AUTHORES ExpLicaRE CoNABUNTUR.” 


The list of students and the classical texts they proposed 
to explain to the audience was followed by the announce- 
ment that another group of students would recite from 
memory certain poetical pieces: VARIA CARMINA DECAN- 
TABUNT. The program closed with the annual Distribu- 
tion of Prizes for excellence in scholastic achievement: 
Has EXerciTaTIONES ExcipreT SOLEMNIS PRAEMIORUM 
DistriButio.* 


It may readily be admitted that a modern audience 
would find such a strenuously classical program uninter- 
esting and even unpalatable. However, it has not been 
demonstrated that a skilfully diversified program of reci- 
tations, talks, dialogues, and expositions of classical 
authors would bore the parents and friends of our stu- 
dents. Indeed, one could imagine that a modern parent 
would find it an interesting novelty and a gratifying 
experience to hear a son or daughter explain the aims 
and content of the classical program in one of the high- 
school grades, or describe graphically one of Cesar’s 
campaigns, or tell the story of Aeneas and illustrate it 
with the recitation in Latin of some dramatic episode 
from the Aeneid. It is the object of classical clubs—the 
counterpart of the old Jesuit school Academies—to bring 
inspiration to students of the classics. This objective can 
be extended to the parents and friends of students of 
the classics, and through them to the general public. 
Thus will the ancients become ever new; thus will they 
speak for themselves to modern audiences, confounding 
the shallow learning of the ‘‘new education,’’ convincing 
the wise by the breadth of their culture, by the charm of 
their discourse. And in helping to achieve this objective 
In public exercises, the students themselves will gain not 
only the power of persuasive speech, but also a new in- 
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sight into the great thoughts of the Greco-Roman writers 
and a new inspiration to master the languages that 
enshrine these thoughts. 


Notes 


1. Cf. Constitutions of the Society of Jesus, Part IV, Chapter 
XIII, Explanation A; Ratio Studiorum (1599), “Rules Com- 
mon to the Professors of the Lower Classes,” Rule 32 (in 
Fitzpatrick, St. Ignatius and the Ratio Studiorum, p. 203) ; 
and ibid., “Rules of the Academy of Rhetoricians and Students 
of Humanities,” Rule 4 (in Fitzpatrick, op. cit., p. 252). 

2. Affivorum: “of those appointed” or “of those listed.” The an- 
nouncement was followed by a long list of names and the works 
of classical authors which the students were to explain, and 
about which they could be questioned. Probably the entire 
announcement was “affixed” or hung up in public. 

3. Rochemonteix, Un Collége des Jésuites aux XVIIe et XVIIle 
siécles. Le Collége Henri 1V de la Fléche, Vol. IV, pp. 400 ff. 


Caligula and Vergil* 


By Frances REUBELT 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


(See Suetonius, Caligula, 34. Caligula ordered that books by 
Vergil, and portraits of him, be destroyed.) 


The world you would have wicked. Hence your cold, 
Undying hate of Vergil who was good, 

Vergil, who loved his Rome, who understood 

So well to paint her glorious scenes of old, 


Who lures and joys of sun and soil retold, 
Keeping of bees, delights of solitude, 

The loves of shepherd youths. For Vergil would 
Life and its beauties, purposes unfold. 


‘Through his great words, madman, you feared, you saw 
Impellings noble, pure, Rome might have learned. 
So Vergil’s books, his portraits by your law 


In holocausts you wrecked, to ashes burned. 
Now you are dead and dead your loathed decree, 
But Vergil lives, will live eternally. 


*From The Classical Outlook, May, 1937. Reprinted by per- 
mission. 


Caligula et Vergilius 
By A. F. Geyser, S. J. 


Campion High School, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 


Perversos cupiens mores perstare, tyranne, 
Persequeris rabie Vergilium usque bonum! 

Vergilium, Romae famulum, qui concinit arte 
Pieridum dulci splendida gesta patrum; 


Gaudia qui memorat terrae caelique micantis, 
Secessus placidos, quo foveantur apes, 

Ardores iuvenum pastorum; dicere fervet, 
Quid sibi vita velit, quanta venusta paret. 


Quae Maro cantavit, metuis, vesane tyranne, 
Mores unde vides discere posse probos 
Romam! Lege tua pereunt flammis male libri 


Vatis et effigies, in cineresque cadunt. 
Dudum mortuus es! Commortua lex tua foeda! 
Vivit Vergilius! Vivet in aeva recens! 


The culture and civilisation of a nation may be fairly 
measured by the proportion of the population who love 
literature and who have an open mind for the Divine 
show of things, and for the moral meaning of the world. 
This—not Latin and Greek—is the Humanities; Latin 
and Greek are the Humanities only in so far as they are 
this, and no further. As educationalists, our duty is to 
increase the proportion of those so humanised in each 
successive generation.—S. S. Laurie 
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Editorial 
Classical teachers in high school and college (to say 
nothing of the di maiores in the universities) are some- 
what in a class by themselves. Wags wise and otherwise 
can with impunity poke fun at us. The general run of 
men and women, even though eminent in the practical 
affairs of life, stand aloof from us, as though they puz- 


zled over what we are doing to earn our daily bread. 
Our roster of friends is slim. Alumni associations are a 
distinctive feature of American college and university 
life; how is it, then, that we lack enthusiastic friends, 
active patrons, warm supporters? Are our alumni bound 
to us through any conviction of our usefulness, or by the 


barest threads of sentiment? We cannot complain of 
small enrollments; but not every pupil is also a disciple. 
To account for this state of affairs—slightly overdrawn, 
perhaps—we cannot point to any one cause. Enough 
that such a condition prevails. 


By profession we are in daily contact with two great 
literatures. It has been said that the use of literature is 
to afford a platform whence we may view the present 
life, a purchase by which we may move it. It is our 
standing boast that in the old literatures we hold lessons 
for the modern man, lessons either not obtainable at all 
or not so readily obtainable from any other source, les- 
sons moral and mental, lessons purely artistic or prac- 
tical. 


It is an obvious suggestion, therefore, that we should 
step outside the four walls of the classroom from time to 
time and prove to an unbelieving world that we hold 
many good things in sacred trust which we should like 
to share with it. Addresses to nonclassical audiences, 
radio talks, school performances, and the use of the pen 
are but some of the means of taking the public into our 
confidence. The lives and attainments of our students 
are our joy and our crown, it is true; and there are 
those in our ranks who would rely exclusively upon these 
fruits of our patient labor as the surest guarantee of 
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our future; their esthetic sense disdains such an adven- 
titious aid as ‘‘advertizing.”’ 

If we dislike ‘‘advertizing,’?’ we may perhaps be 
stirred to action by the example of the great schools of 
the Renaissance, which seemed wise when they invited 
the public into their halls and gave it a taste of that fine 
culture which they strove to impart within. These exhi- 
bitions were conducted with great enthusiasm, and we 
are willing to believe that a Renaissance pupil was not 
inspired by the modern flair for ‘‘advertizing,’’ but by 
the spirit of contest and rivalry, the joy of exhibiting 
skill and ability, the urge to self-expression, in brief, by 
the old Greek love of the agon. At all events, it is by 
no means apparent that our teaching of the classics must 
of necessity lose in solidity what it gains by publicity, 
or that it must improve in quality in proportion as it is 
kept within closed doors and studiously divorced from 
life. 


We call attention to a note on ‘‘Augustan Bimillen- 
nium Material’’ among the ‘‘ Hints for Teachers’’ in The 
Classical Journal tor October, 19387, and to Professor 
Charles Christopher Mierow’s splendid presidential ad- 
dress read at the thirty-third annual meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South at 
Nashville, Mareh 26, 1937, and printed in the same num- 
ber of the Journal, under the title ‘‘An Early Christian 
Scholar.’’ 


Latin—the Channel of Our Civilization is a four-page 
folder which contains an address delivered over Station 
WNYC, March 14, 1935, under the auspices of the New 
York Classical Club, by the well-known Eastern classi- 
cist, Francis P. Donnelly, S. J. The folder (obtainable 
free upon application to the author, Fordham Univer- 
sity) tells briefly but strikingly of the debt our Western 
civilization owes to Latin. 


Dean Farrell’s ‘‘Bringing the Ancients to Modern 
Audiences’’ with its natural sequel, ‘‘The Ten Thou- 
sand at Marquette,’’ is presented in the present issue as 
the third number of the ‘‘Setting-Our-House-in-Order”’ 
Series. 


St. Jerome’s great work, the Vulgate version of the 
scriptures, is known to all. His Biblical commentaries 
need no late word of commendation. Few men that ever 
lived have written more or greater works than he. His 
modest self-depreciation has not blinded the world to 
his pre-eminence as scholar and teacher and saint.— 
Charles Christopher Mierow 


It is not by the brilliance of great men, but by my 
own strength, that I must be judged.—sSt. Jerome 


There is no more interesting Latin book for boys than 
Cesar’s account of the Gallic war, provided that they 
will give their minds to it and that they have the help 
of a good teacher, who realizes the obligation of keeping 
far ahead of his class.—T. Rice Holmes 
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Xenophon’s “Ten Thousand” at Marquette 
University High School 
By T. A. Finnegan, S.J. 
Principal, Marquette University High School 

On Tuesday, May 18, during the last class period of 
the day, the third-year students, who are finishing their 
second year of Greek under Father Dolan, gave an 
‘Academie Specimen’’ of the work being done in their 
class to the entire student body and members of the 
Mothers’ Guild. The latter has for its members the 
mothers of the students, and had its regular monthly 
meeting immediately after the ‘‘Recitation.’’ All the 
boys in Fr. Dolan’s second-year Greek Class partici- 
pated. The school orchestra opened and closed the pro- 
gram with suitable musical numbers. 

The boys gave a detailed account of the March of the 
Ten Thousand and concluded with references and quota- 
tions from the New Testament in Greek (St. Luke 2.14; 
2 Timothy 4.3; and St. John 1. 1-14). Some of the nar- 
ration was in English, but speeches of the Greeks and 
other details were quoted directly from the Anabasis. 
Every boy spoke from five to seven minutes so that the 
program ran a little over an hour. 


That the student body enjoyed the program was at- 
tested by their applause at the end and their many com- 
plimentary remarks, and the mothers — particularly 
those whose sons had participated — were proud and 
delighted. The boys were so well trained that there was 
no hesitation, and seemingly Greek was spoken with the 
same ease as English. 

Archbishop Stritch, who was invited but could not 
attend, sent a very interesting and complimentary letter 
congratulating the students and speaking highly of the 
educative and cultural value of Greek. 


No doubt Father Dolan was stimulated to give this 
Greek recitation when two years ago the French students 
gave an entertaining one-act comedy in which some of 
the actors spoke only French, some only English, and 
others a combination of French and English. This play 
also was well received; but I think that Father Dolan 
then determined that Greek should never take second 
place, and this symposium was the result. Next year he 
intends to give these same boys a course in the New 
Testament and Homer. 


P. S.—I forgot to mention that the boys had made two 
immense maps of Greece and Asia Minor. With a pointer 
they indicated the various phases of the March of the 
Ten Thousand. These maps are now hung in Father 
Dolan’s classroom. 


It is pleasure that makes us do what is bad, and pain 
that makes us abstain from what is right. That is why 
we require to be trained from our earliest youth, as Plato 
has it, to feel pleasure and pain at the right things. True 
education is just that —Aristotle 


The real perils of the race are not material; they are 
always spiritual; and no peril could be greater than the 
loss of faith and hope in the possibility of attaining the 
best things —William Hamilton Mabie 
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We take pleasure in announcing that a new series of 
Latin Plays, written by Professor Dwight Nelson Robin- 
son, and first performed by the Latin Club of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, is now available to the publie. 


This new collection is entitled: Vergilius and Other 
Latin Plays, and takes its name from the first play in the 
collection which is the story in dramatic form of the life 
of the poet Vergil and was first performed in connec- 
tion with the Bimillennium Vergilianum. In addition to 
this interesting play, which is of especial value to stu- 
dents of Vergil, there are three other plays: the Seneca, 
a drama of life at Rome in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era: the Antigone, and the Iphigenia, the latter two 
plays being adaptations in Latin from the originals by 
Sophocles and Euripides. To the plays has been added 
a version of O Little Town of Bethlehem, also versions of 
Darling Nellie Gray, My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean, 
and Love’s Old Sweet Song. The price of this new eol- 
lection is one dollar a copy (plus three cents for all 
Ohio orders). 


Three earlier collections of Latin Plays by the same 
distinguished Latinist are as follows: 


Plays and Songs for Latin Clubs. This contains the popular 
Christmas play, Christus Parvulus, the Easter play, Christus 
Triumphator, the Pyramus and Thisbe, and the Horatius 
Implicitus, a short play describing the encounter of the poet 
Horace with the Bore. Four carols, Joy to the World, There’s 
a Song in the Air, Hark the Herald Angels Sing, and Silent 
Night are also included. 

Cleopatra and Other Latin Plays and Songs. The colleec- 
tion contains the Cleopatra, Proserpina, Aleestis, Orpheus; 
the carols, God Rest You Merry Gentlemen, and The First 
Noel; also versions of Annie Laurie and Drink to Me Only 
With Thine Eyes. 

Narcissus and Other Latin Plays. This contains the Nar- 
cissus, Nero, Augustine, and the Atalanta. The songs 
America the Beautiful, Jingle Bells, Good Night Ladies, and 
nein a Jolly Good Fellow are also to be found in this col- 
ection. 


Without a doubt, a most learned doctor is to be se- 
lected for the pupil from the beginning although it may 
seem that any moderately learned man may suffice for 
the instruction of tender age. For, the more learned 
the teacher is, the easier and clearer will be his teaching 
which will most aptly nourish the abilities of the pupil. 

—Maffeo Vegio (Commonweal: Jan. 22, 1937) 


Gratiam Rettulit, Qui Gratiam Habet 
Cicero, De Officiis, II, xx, 69 

Cum in hominibus iuvandis aut mores spectari aut 
fortuna soleat, dictu quidem est proclive, itaque volgo 
loquuntur, se in beneficiis collocandis mores hominum, 
non fortunam sequi. 

Honesta oratio est; sed quis est tandem, qui inopis et 
optimi viri causae non anteponat in opera danda gratiam 
fortunati et potentis? a quo enim expeditior et celerior 
remuneratio fore videtur, in eum fere est voluntas nostra 
propensior. 

Sed animadvertendum est diligentius, quae natura 
rerum sit. Nimirum enim inops ille, si bonus est vir, 
etiamsi referre gratiam non potest, habere certe potest. 
Commode autem, quicunque dixit, ‘‘pecuniam qui habeat, 
non reddidisse, qui reddiderit, non habere; gratiam 
autem et, qui rettulerit, habere et, qui habeat, rettulisse.’’ 
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The Nature of the Tragic Exemplified 
in Sophocles 
By Francis P. DonnELLY, S. J. 
Fordham University 

Aristotle’s characterization of the effect of tragedy as 
a catharsis is perhaps the most widely discussed term in 
all literary criticism. Bywater cites on the subject fifty- 
eight authors, beginning with 1527 and ending with 
1899.* That discussion is concerned with the effect of 
tragedy, while this paper treats especially of the cause, 
that is, of the particular way in which the tragic ele- 
ment is presented in order to produce its characteristic 
feeling whatever, if any, cathartic effects follow upon 
the awakened feeling. The so-called tragic fault tempers 
the tragic feeling; it does not excite it. 

I assume that for feeling and for emotion, terms, 
which are not distinguished here, there must be life, 
action, and awareness. I assume, too, that the feeling 
awakened by tragedy is primarily mental and psychical, 
whatever physical reactions may accompany the tragic 
emotions in a play. In Art Principles in Literature, 
Literary Art and Modern Education, Persuasive Speech, 
and elsewhere, I have discussed the psychology of 
esthetic emotions. This paper is not to be a philosoph- 
ical discussion of the ultimate principles of art, but 
rather a definition and a description of the high points 
in Sophocles’ King Oedipus, points which I hope may be 
useful to the teachers of literature, whatever psychology 
they may favor. 

Aristotle in Nichomachean Ethics 10, 4, 5 has a pas- 
sage which may be paraphrased: ‘‘There in every case is 
the absolutely best action where the disposition is rela- 
tively best for the effectively best object that comes 
under the activity, and such activity will be most per- 
fect and most pleasurable too.’’ 

What Aristotle states, is nothing but common sense. 
Make perfect the eye, the ear, the taste physical or 
mental, the mind or any other activity in man; present 
to that activity its finest object under the best condi- 
tions, and the resulting pleasure will be complete. The 
trained musician will get the keenest pleasure when the 
finest music comes to him. Archimedes will shout eureka 
enthusiastically when at his bath he discovers specific 
gravity. 

Applying these principles to the esthetic pleasure of 
tragedy, we may postulate for the perfection of the 
pleasure, clarity in the object perceived and sensitive- 
ness in the pereipient. Now contrast serves both to set 
the object in sharp outlines and to freshen attention, 
renewing sensitiveness by abrupt novelty. The pinch of 
salt that gives a tang to apple or melon. 

The scholiast on line 141 calls it a ‘‘thriller of the 
theater because the opposite will occur.’’ Oedipus has 
reproached Creon because a better search has not been 
made for the murderer of Laius, and says with confident 
assurance, elated by Creon’s reference to the Sphinx, 
‘‘Then I shall myself again make everything clear from 
beginning to end.’’ ‘‘The spectator,’’ says the scholiast, 
‘‘knows that in Oedipus himself all shall be made clear.’’ 


* Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, I. Bywater, Clarendon Press, 
1909, 361. 
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‘‘Whoever killed Laius,’’ continues Oedipus, ‘would 
perhaps wish to attack me, too, with a like hand. There- 
fore serving Laius I serve myself.’’ It is at these words 
the scholiast finds the thrill of tragedy, because where 
Oedipus expects joy he is to receive the direct opposite, 
sorrow. 


To expect sorrow and receive sorrow is pathetic. The 
history of Job has more pathos than tragedy. Tragedy 
has a keener edge, a more poignant probe into the spirit 
than even the intensest pathos. Sohrab and Rustum ad- 
vance to their duel in joyous anticipation of a victory, 
which is to be a defeat whatever the outcome. Homer 
in Iliad 6, 15, puts the keen edge of tragedy on the 
death of Axylus, ‘‘who had his home beside the way and 
was a friend to all men.’’ Yet, the pity of it, no one 
came to avert his fate. In the Odyssey 10, 29, when 
Odysseus is in sight of Ithaca, then upon the anticipated 
joy comes disaster. Homer was aware of the tragic 
aspect. In Odyssey 22, 11, Antinous felt no concern 
about death at a banquet surrounded by a host of 
friends, and yet it was through the throat, enjoying the 
draught of wine, that the arrow of Odysseus pierced 
with its doom. Sisyphus and Tantalus drag out a tragic 
existence, forever hoping and forever disappointed. In 
Iliad 22, 442, Andromache in a passage imitated by 
Juvenal 3, 263, orders her maids to prepare Hector’s 
bath. ‘‘Poor child,’’ says Homer, ‘‘she was not aware 
that Hector was very far from baths.’’ Then to bring to 
us sorrow’s erown of sorrows, Homer has Andromache 
rush anxiously to the wall of the city, where, upon see- 
ing the corpse of Hector dragged along, she fainted 
away, casting off the finery she wore, ‘‘even the veil 
which golden Aphrodite gave her when her knight Hector 
led her in marriage from her father’s house.’’ Homer 
was acutely aware of the value of contrast in delineat- 
ing the tragic. Andromache went as a joyous bride to 
greet her Hector. Tantalus and Sisyphus are ceaseless 
tragedies. 


The story of King Oedipus, who killed his own father 
and married his own mother, is told in ten lines of the 
Odyssey 11, 271. It is a story to shock the most sacred 
feelings of the human heart, but Sophocles softens the 
shock and excites pity rather than abhorrence by post- 
poning the revelation and describing the remote effects. 
The first and most obvious contrast is the fall of a king 
and ruler. The ultra-classicists made the high estate of 
the protagonist obligatory for the tragic dramatist, bui 
democracy has its tragedies, even if the tragedics of 
aristocracy are more patent. Tragedy is not measured 
by the depth of the fall but rather by the character ci 
the fallen and by the causes of the downfall. 


The kindly and affectionate King Oedipus, awake the 
whole night, anticipating the wishes of his people, com- 
ing in person to commiserate with old and young, he, 
the just and patriotic and loved ruler, is the very cause 
of the disaster. A tyrant would not be tragic, but Oedi- 
pus in the very intensity of his sympathy pierces the 
heart of the spectator by the words which lay bare his 
own heart more fully than he dreamt. ‘‘All suffer from 
the plague but no one is plagued as I am, who grieve for 
the city, for myself, and for the petitioner’’ (60 ff.). 
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Those words give a clear instance of a trait which 
received its name from Thirlwall and is more completely 
exemplified in King Oedipus than in any other tragedy, 
because of the twofold character of the protagonist. 
Tragic irony is more akin to the irony of fate than to 
the scoffing trope which we commonly call irony. There 
is no derision in tragic irony, but a pang of pity. ‘‘You 
do not know what you are saying,’’ we are tempted to 
ery. ‘‘The plague you lament is the more deadly one 
afflicting yourself.’’ There is an irony of fate in the 
events of the King’s life, but tragic irony lies in the 
twofold meaning, one intended by the speaker and the 
other understood by the hearer. Sophocles makes effec- 
tive use of this contrast at telling points in the dialog. 
The two instances already mentioned (132, 59) are ex- 
amples. Another striking instance is found in 572 where 
the King concludes his examination of Creon, thinking 
to condemn Creon and Teiresias, but revealing the sad 
truth of himself. Sophocles gives to the King the great 
‘“‘hbecause.’’ ‘‘For the very good reason that, if Teiresias 
had not been your associate, he would never have men- 
tioned any killings of Laius by me.’’ 


This tragie irony with its boomerang effect extends 
its piercing contrast over whole speeches as weil as at 
critical points in the dialog. An outstanding instance 
is found in what might be called the King’s speech from 
the throne, a rhesis of sixty lines addressed to the citizens 
of Thebes, who form the chorus. Oedipus styles himself 
a stranger to the reality of the facts revealed by the 
oracle (219), and indeed he is, but he is no alien, as he 
imagines. With an intensity which befits a lordly char- 
acter, who is partial to pds in all its cases, the King 
pronounces upon the murderer of Laius a completely 
itemized curse, even including his own home, and as a 
crowning motive, he touches tragically upon the very 
horror of the case. ‘‘I have the kingdom of Laius; I 
have in mating wedlock his wedded wife, and there 
would have been to us the common ties of common chil- 
dren, but he was unlucky in offspring.’’ That was an- 
other dramatic thriller. The King in his generous 
thoroughness gives unwittingly a hint that beside having 
children of the same mother, there could be another tie. 
He means the closest ties; the words may mean that the 
additional common tie would be a father who is a brother. 
He triumphantly cries, ‘‘ As if for my own father I con- 
tend and I shall attempt all,’’ (265), and cites then four 
generations of ancestors beyond his father, an ancestry 
which intensifies the tragic suggestion. 


Akin to tragic irony is the situation which gives at 
tines a poignant force. By a situation I mean some cir- 
cumstanee of person, place, or time, unknown to the 
actor but known to the spectator and giving to every 
word and act a profound significance. One of these situ- 
ations is had after the fine dramatic entrance of Jocasta 
upon the quarrel of Oedipus and Creon. Both characters 
are unaware of their relation when the mother tells her 
son and husband the first chapter of his life. In exultant 
confidence Jocasta rejects all oracles and their agents, 
and at the very height of her exultation, she utters the 
clue of the ‘‘triple way,’’ starting Oedipus to his doom. 
The thrill of the situation is prolonged when Oedipus 
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relates to Jocasta his life story and visit to the oracle, 
and tells of the man he killed at the triple roads. The 
details agree with the details of the killing of Laius 
except in the number of the assailants. Jocasta in her 
love for the King reasserts her firm belief that the oracle 
was wrong in the case of her child. She utters in 848 
to 858 the most emphatic speech in all literature. In 
eleven lines she has seven instances of gé and two score 
of other means of emphasis, including an three times in 
two lines, but the pity of it is that the more confident 
she grows, the more evident in contrast is the tragic 
futility. 

The confidence of Jocasta is increased in the next 
epeisodion, where the shepherd from Corinth brings 
news of the death of Polybus, the presumed father of 
Oedipus. Jocasta and the King laugh exultantly, as the 
suitors in the Odyssey laugh at their predicted doom, 
‘with alien lips,’’ with the hollow laugh of the maniac. 
The last words of Jocasta before her doom (986) display 
her emphatic confidence, deriving now assurance from 
the death of the King’s presumed father, as she did 
before from her own son’s exposure and presumed death. 
That irreligious spirit shocked the chorus and tempers 
the shock to the spectators, to whom Jocasta must not 


be too innocent or too guilty for the proper tragic 
reaction. 


Sophoeles put the third actor on the stage, and in the 
scene where Jocasta listens in silence to the dialog of 
Oedipus and the Corinthian, a situation is staged which 
could not well be effected without the third actor. The 
Corinthian is so good-natured and so frankly naive that 
he borders upon the comic. The stichomythia in which 
Oedipus questions with his usual eagerness and the 
Corinthian imparts his information piecemeal, keeps the 
spectator on the edge of tragic expectation, watching 
the silent figure of Jocasta, who is being slowly done to 
death by the unconscious and jovial speaker. The dialog 
comes to a thrilling crisis when the King asks for infor- 
mation about the Theban shepherd, and the chorus points 
to the doomed Jocasta with some of her emphasis and 
with the ominous litotes, ‘‘But Jocasta here will not be 
by any means a bad informant.’’ Jocasta rushes to her 
tragic doom, piercingly sad because the very point on 
which she was joyously confident has returned to plague 
her. The oracle is fulfilled. Her last words before she 
knew the truth were the strange words ‘‘A great light 
(‘‘eye’’) comes from the tomb of your father.’’ Now 
their ironical meaning is made clear, and the eye is an 
evil eye. 


The choruses also exemplify the working of contrast. 
In the parodos the malignant cause of the plague is 
likened to the god of war besieging the city, and in a 
sublime picture, inspired perhaps by the battle of Sal- 
amis, the chorus prays that the attacking ship be sub- 
merged in the Euxine Sea or in the far Atlantic. 
Professor Murray would substitute for this sublime vision 
of a besieged city the belittling picture of a savage war 
dance. 


In the first stasimon there is a more striking contrast. 
The chorus depicts in lyrical joy the curse of the King 
fulfilled and the murderer fleeing in fear. The real 
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murderer is before them, but they predict the future 
fate of the King without being aware of their prophecy 
and without admitting that their benefactor can possibly 
be guilty as Teiresias declared. The second stasimon is 
the central ode that is prominent in all of Sophocles’ 
tragedies and here glorifies law and religion, menaces 
the proud, and prays in blissful ignorance for the ful- 
fillment of all oracles. The prime instance of tragic 
contrast for the chorus is found in their hyporchema or 
joyous dance song. They are anticipating a happy fes- 
tival to celebrate the King’s birth, a child of the gods. 
On Mount Cithaeron, they sing, shall be held their revels. 
There once more is the juxtaposition of opposites, which 
sharpens the tragic on the edge of joy. The place that 
had been appointed for the King’s death is celebrated 
as the glorious place of his birth. 


In the successive advance and complication of the plot 
a further illustration of the force of contrast in tragedy 
is strikingly manifested. It has often been noted that 
every character of the tragedy is weleomed in turn as 
about to bring gladness, but the character brings com- 
plication and evil. So Oedipus and Creon and Teiresias 
are hopefully and even enthusiastically received and 
bring disaster. Jocasta promises to free Oedipus from 
all apprehension and plunges him into deeper apprehen- 
sion. The Corinthian shepherd is hailed as the harbinger 
of good news, but becomes the doleful raven croaking 
doom. The Theban shepherd is going to prove that 
Oedipus is not the murderer, but he reveals the dread 
secret that Oedipus is the son of Laius. Every smile of 
the play is a smile on the face of death. 


There is finally a crowning contrast between characters 
and within characters, and it is that inner conflict and 
disappointment which most of all awakens in spectators 
the emotion of pity and terror proper to tragedy. 
Teiresias is blind and yet sees the truth. He is old and 
reserved ; nevertheless he is young enough in spirit to 
yield to anger, to resort to taunts and so discredit his 
message. There is in the clash with Oedipus an instance 
of the conflict between state and church, which has its 
Greek prototype in the first Iliad. 


Creon is cautious where Oedipus would ‘‘tell it to all,’’ 
and his eautiousness awakens the suspicions of the King. 
The defense of Creon (583-615) is so euphuistie and 
epigrammatie that it fails to allay suspicions. When the 
King defends himself (1369-1415), he soars to emotional 
heights and storms at the mere suggestion that he has 
erred in punishing himself. There could not be a greater 
contrast in defense. Creon, however, is not the tragic 
figure in this play that he is in Antigone, and here serves 
as a foil to Oedipus and by his thoughtful courtesy 
softens the stark terror of the denouement. 


In the heart of Jocasta there is an engrossing tragic 
conflict. She puzzles commentators by her vacillations, 
sometimes rejecting the agents of the gods and some- 
times the gods themselves; but Jocasta all the while is 
fighting for the one she loves, and the blindness of the 
King in her last struggle thrills the spectator, witnessing 
the love of wife and mother as it clashes in despair with 
the resolution of her husband and son. 
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Finally it is in the character of King Oedipus that 
the spectator witnesses contrast raising the tragic to 
white heat. Oedipus is a tender father and kills his own 
father, even when he goes into exile to avoid that very 
act. He is a loving husband, hurrying into marriage 
that he may not marry his own mother, and again does 
what he abhors. He is a patriot, ready to do all for his 
country, and only succeeds in bringing disaster on his 
real country. 

He is thorough to the extreme and echoes ‘‘all”’ 
throughout the play. He is a lover of truth and will 
have it at all costs, and is blind to the truth which 
matters. That thoroughness explains why he sought to 
punish himself with the hand of his mother, tearing 
from her dress a brooch to blind himself, a tragic touch 
indeed if his baby ankles were clasped in such a brooch. 
He would be exposed again on Mount Cithaeron. 


His success in solving the riddle of the Sphinx in- 
tensified his tendency to jump at conclusions. With 
flimsiest clues he builds up a conspiracy of Teiresias and 
Creon, and by a tragic misinterpretation ascribes 
Jocasta’s pleas that he would not search out his mother, 
to pride. ‘‘If I were born of a mother for three gen- 
erations a slave, still I would find the truth.’’ The 
riddler, alas, cannot read the riddle of his own life. He 
is the real Sphinx, destroying the beloved city, and drives 
on in relentless search for truth to the precipice of his 
doom. He is a simultaneous Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
He is Hamlet and Hamlet’s uncle in one. He is Achilles 
who seeks to take vengeance on the Hector who slew a 
friend, and he is Hector to his own Achilles. 

Contrast as an element in tragedy could not be more 
fully exemplified than in Sophocles’ King Oedipus. In 
it joy and sorrow are brought into close contact and 
result in that acute and piercing grief we name tragedy. 
If for us the improbabilities of the story are great and 
so lessen the tragic appeal, that would not be the ease 
for the Greeks. They believed the story. For them the 
alogon, the improbable element, which for Aristotle is 
the only sin of art, was outside the play. The Greeks 
would throb with the keen pang which comes from 
awaited but thwarted joy. In a drama where expecta- 
tion and surprise were aptly blended, they would expe- 
rience the artistic pleasure of pity and fear, feelings 
which would not have the evil of reality because the 
object of the feelings was found in a far-off, imaginary 
world. 


Encouragement 

‘‘The October issue has reached us and has been read 
with sincere appreciation. Add to the many expressions 
of congratulation which you must be receiving our 
thanks. It is a great service to classical learning when 
busy teachers take the time and energy necessary to put 
out so helpful and attractive an aid to students and 
teachers elsewhere.’’ (J. S.) 

‘‘May I congratulate you on the masculine and com- 
mon sense outlook of this journal? It is refreshing to 
find a sane, courteous, and withal scholarly defence of 
classical studies when so many are worshipping false 
gods in the wilderness.’’ (H. R. M.; New Zealand) 
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